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new state? Without sharing the enthusiasm of the
English statesman3 for whom the Dominion was des-
tined to cast into the shadows even England itself,
the Canadians of the period could dream brave dreams.
In the meantime, however, almost two thirds of British
continental possessions in North America remained
outside the Canadian Confederation: to the east New-
foundland and small Prince Edward Island, to the wrest
the great territories lying between Ontario and the
Rocky Mountains, and on the Pacific Coast, British
Columbia.

The response of Newfoundland was easy to foresee
and when it came, in 1869, in the form of a categorical
refusal after an appeal to the people, it surprised no
one. Whatever the strategic importance of Newfound-
land might be, a consideration which was of secondary
interest at that period, another territory, infinitely
greater and more rich demanded the immediate atten-
tion of the Canadians. This was the immense prairie
land in the west, which was reserved to the fur trade
and to the nomadic life of some thousands of Indians
and Metis.4 The time seemed ripe for Canada to take
over the territory, for the Hudson's Bay Company no
longer exercised there, as it once had, an uncontested
authority. Just as the Company had collided head-
long beyond the Rockies with the gold seekers whose
opposition to its policies had caused an independent
colony to be set up there in 1858, so it continued to
withdraw before the influx of colonists from Ontario
who settled on the shores of the Red River. Its meddle-
some methods and greed had succeeded only in alienat-

3  Lord Carnarvon.    Cf. Parliamentary Debates, 19 Feb., 1867.

4  4,000 whites, 15,000 Metis, and 30,000 Indians In 1867.